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EDITORIAL CRIMES 


A PROTEST 


(First published in Dilettante, Febuary, 1901) 


Now the majority of editors are excellent men, courteous and 
sympathetic to a degree hardly to he expected under the 
circumstances. But there is no disguising the fact that there are 
unscrupulous editors, and it were well that the beginner be made 
acquainted with a few of' their crimes and misdemeanors; for the 
results of such editorial wrong-doing arc often cruel and always 
vexatious. And there is no reason for the perpetration of these 
crimes, except in the pitiable case of the mendicant journals, at the 
sanctum door of' which the wolf of bankruptcy is always growling. 
To them all things are permissible. They are brilliant exponents of 
the law of' self- preservation. 


Not so With the rest of the fraternity. They can present no valid 
excuse for their misconduct. For instance: A writer spends his spare 
time in stamping and addressing countless envelopes and in 
keeping a large miscellany of manuscripts on the road. It behooves 
him to keep a short lookout against their being lost, strayed, or 
stolen With a newspaper, after the dispatch of the manuscript, he 
probably permits a month of silence to elapse; with a second rate 
Magazine, six weeks; and with a first rate magazine, possibility two 
months. At the end of these respective periods, in the meantime 
having received no news of the wandering child of his head and 
hand, he sends off a 'trailer.' As a rule, this either brings him the 
return of the manuscript, or a note of acceptance. In either case the 
editor has been guilty of a misdemeanor. The manuscript is a 
commodity. The time element of the political economist enters into 
the determination of its value, though, forsooth, the writer is denied 
any monetary consideration on the same. A manufacturer, selling 
shoes on ninety days, demands and receives-and justly so-a larger 
price than if he sells for cash. Since the writer is denied this, it is 
the plain duty of the editor to create as little possible delay in the 
examination of his wares. The very fact that the 'trailer' elicited so 
prompt an editorial decision, proves that the editor was sinning. 


But when, after long holding of the article, the editor takes no 
notice of the trailer, he is positively criminal. Common ethics 


demands a reply. And again, after several months of anxious 
waiting, a trailer will bring back the manuscript in the company of a 
stereotyped slip, upon which may be noted, among other things, the 
following: Should a manuscript be held as presenting features 
worthy of additional consideration for a longer period than suits the 
convenience of the author, it will be immediately returned upon a 
request from the author. Now the trailer distinctly stated that it did 
not wish the return of the manuscript, but was merely what it 
purported to be-an enquiry after its welfare and a desire to guard 
against its loss. Surely, the magazine in question could not in the 
practical nature of things have been holding more than a very 
limited number of manuscripts for ' additional consideration ;' and 
it would have been a light task to inform the authors interested of 
the state of affairs. 


Having had such an experience, the present writer, fearing a 
repetition, allowed a manuscript to remain six months with another 
magazine editor. But lack-a-day, it took four trailers, thirty days 
apart, to compass its return. So, under such circumstances, the 
writer finds himself 'twixt the devil and the deep sea; on the one 
hand the touchiness of the editor, on the other the loss of the 
manuscript. 


From another editor, after four months of holding, a trailer 
resurrected the manuscript and the accompanying note: It has 
merit but is too long. While it does not suit our paper you will 
doubtless find a market. In the name of common idiocy, did it take 
four months to reach this conclusion ? 


The return of manuscript written over and scrawled upon is not so 
unusual an occurrence in the course of marketing one's wares. And 
it is in no pleasant spirit that a writer sits down to re-type an article 
mutilated by a criminal editor. But even then, compensation 
sometimes plays its small part. I once submitted an afternoon's 
hack-work, in the form of a fifteen hundred word skit, to a New 
York weekly paper. If accepted, my fondest dreams could not 
picture a check of greater magnitude than five dollars. After two 
months of silence, I trailed it; and back it came by return mail. It 
was OK'd and signed with the editor's name across the face, and 
edited for the press, and blue-penciled throughout. Utterly ruined- 
so I thought; but in sheer despair, without removing one of the 
barbarian's ravages, I dispatched it to the most prominent boy's 
paper in the United States. Four weeks later came a check for 
twenty-five dollars. My maledictions upon the head of the barbarian 
turned to blessings. Even now my heart goes out to him. My 
benefactor! 


The question of payment is another matter which involves much 
criminality. An editor, whose rates are extremely low, has no right, 
in dealing with a new contributor, to rush his work into print 
without first ascertaining whether these low rates are agreeable to 


the vendor of manuscripts. Yet this is often done. There is also the 
newspaper editor who accepts and pays for work, and when the 
writer asks for the number in which it was published, advises him 
to buy the files, or asks why did he not subscribe. Then there is the 
editor who writes one a pleasant little note of acceptance, saying 
nice little things about the 'contribution,' but omitting to make 
mention of that important little matter of payment. It will be noticed 
that he has inserted the thin end of the wedge when he refers to the 
manuscript as a ‘contribution.’ Keep an eye on him! Some day he 
will express unholy surprise at your daring to ask for your pay. 
Likewise, there is the editor one has always to dun. There is a 
custom among the 'silent, sullen people who run the magazines,’ to 
make payment within thirty days after publication. With this no 
fault can be found. But there certainly can be with the editor who 
waits sixty or ninety days, or a year, or any other length of time 
after publication; and who, at any time past the thirty day limit, in 
reply to a dun, makes instant payment and profuse apology. It is too 
bad, but one sometimes has to deal with such fellows. But don't be 
bashful with them. Give them the limit, and then dun. If it turns out 
to be only a mistake on their part, why, nobody is hurt and 
everything is rectified. If it is no mistake, then rest assured that you 
have made no mistake either. 


But a word for the good editors. More than once, pressed for 
money, I have written to them promptly upon publication of my 
work, or shortly afterward, and without exception they have at once 
made remittance. If they had been sensitive, it would have been 
very easy to seek refuge behind their thirty day custom. 


It is perhaps better to end this article while the theme runs among 
the good editors, and no better way can I find to do so, than by 
describing the ideal management of a Massachusetts’ agricultural 
weekly. Doubtless many readers will be able to name it at sight. 
However, this is its method: A manuscript rarely remains with it a 
week pending decision. If unavailable, it is returned at once. If 
acceptable, it is accepted at once. In the latter case, a postal card is 
mailed to the writer, informing him that payment will be made 
thirty days after publication, and that a copy of the number 
containing his article will be mailed him. These promises are 
fulfilled to the letter. It can hardly be hyperbole to say one is as 
sure of it as of the rising of the sun. It will be observed that it does 
away with much of the editorial misconduct I have described, and 
were it a general institution it would surely save the souls of many 
editors from damnation. 


Jack London. 


THE STORY OF AN EYEWITNESS 


By Jack London, Collier's special Correspondent 


(First published in Collier's, May 5, 1906) 


Upon receipt of the first news of the earthquake, Collier's 
telegraphed to Mr. Jack London-who lives only forty miles from San 
Francisco-requesting him to go to the scene of the disaster and 
write the story of what he saw. Mr. London started at once, and he 
sent the following dramatic description of the tragic events he 
witnessed in the burning city. 


THE earthquake shook down in San Francisco hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of walls and chimneys. But the 
conflagration that followed burned up hundreds of millions of 
dollars' worth of property There is no estimating within hundreds of 
millions the actual damage wrought. Not in history has a modern 
imperial city been so completely destroyed. San Francisco is gone. 
Nothing remains of it but memories and a fringe of dwelling-houses 
on its outskirts. Its industrial section is wiped out. Its business 
section is wiped out. Its social and residential section is wiped out. 
The factories and warehouses, the great stores and newspaper 
buildings, the hotels and the palaces of the nabobs, are all gone. 
Remains only the fringe of dwelling houses on the outskirts of what 
was once San Francisco. 


Within an hour after the earthquake shock the smoke of San 
Francisco's burning was a lurid tower visible a hundred miles away. 
And for three days and nights this lurid tower swayed in the sky, 
reddening the sun, darkening the day, and filling the land with 
smoke. 


On Wednesday morning at a quarter past five came the earthquake. 
A minute later the flames were leaping upward In a dozen different 
quarters south of Market Street, in the working-class ghetto, and in 
the factories, fires started. There was no opposing the flames. 
There was no organization, no communication. All the cunning 
adjustments of a twentieth century city had been smashed by the 
earthquake. The streets were humped into ridges and depressions, 
and piled with the debris of fallen walls. The steel rails were twisted 
into perpendicular and horizontal angles. The telephone and 
telegraph systems were disrupted. And the great water-mains had 
burst. All the shrewd contrivances and safeguards of man had been 
thrown out of gear by thirty seconds' twitching of the earth-crust. 


The Fire Made its Own Draft 


By Wednesday afternoon, inside of twelve hours, half the heart of 


the city was gone. At that time I watched the vast conflagration 
from out on the bay. It was dead calm. Not a flicker of wind stirred. 
Yet from every side wind was pouring in upon the city. East, west, 
north, and south, strong winds were blowing upon the doomed city. 
The heated air rising made an enormous suck. Thus did the fire of 
itself build its own colossal chimney through the atmosphere. Day 
and night this dead calm continued, and yet, near to the flames, the 
wind was often half a gale, so mighty was the suck. 


Wednesday night saw the destruction of the very heart of the city. 
Dynamite was lavishly used, and many of San Francisco proudest 
structures were crumbled by man himself into ruins, but there was 
no withstanding the onrush of the flames. Time and again 
successful stands were made by the fire-fighters, and every time 
the flames flanked around on either side or came up from the rear, 
and turned to defeat the hard-won victory. 


An enumeration of the buildings destroyed would be a directory of 
San Francisco. An enumeration of the buildings undestroyed would 
be a line and several addresses. An enumeration of the deeds of 
heroism would stock a library and bankrupt the Carnegie medal 
fund. An enumeration of the dead-will never be made. All vestiges 
of them were destroyed by the flames. The number of the victims of 
the earthquake will never be known. South of Market Street, where 
the loss of life was particularly heavy, was the first to catch fire. 


Remarkable as it may seem, Wednesday night while the whole city 
crashed and roared into ruin, was a quiet night. There were no 
crowds. There was no shouting and yelling. There was no hysteria, 
no disorder. I passed Wednesday night in the path of the advancing 
flames, and in all those terrible hours I saw not one woman who 
wept, not one man who was excited, not one person who was in the 
slightest degree panic stricken. 


Before the flames, throughout the night, fled tens of thousands of 
homeless ones. Some were wrapped in blankets. Others carried 
bundles of bedding and dear household treasures. Sometimes a 
whole family was harnessed to a carriage or delivery wagon that 
was weighted down with their possessions. Baby buggies, toy 
wagons, and go-carts were used as trucks, while every other person 
was dragging a trunk. Yet everybody was gracious. The most 
perfect courtesy obtained. Never in all San Francisco's history, 
were her people so kind and courteous as on this night of terror. 


A Caravan of Trunks 


All night these tens of thousands fled before the flames. Many of 
them, the poor people from the labor ghetto, had fled all day as 
well. They had left their homes burdened with possessions. Now 
and again they lightened up, flinging out upon the street clothing 
and treasures they had dragged for miles. 


They held on longest to their trunks, and over these trunks many a 
strong man broke his heart that night. The hills of San Francisco 
are steep, and up these hills, mile after mile, were the trunks 
dragged. Everywhere were trunks with across them lying their 
exhausted owners, men and women. Before the march of the flames 
were flung picket lines of soldiers. And a block at a time, as the 
flames advanced, these pickets retreated. One of their tasks was to 
keep the trunk-pullers moving. The exhausted creatures, stirred on 
by the menace of bayonets, would arise and struggle up the steep 
pavements, pausing from weakness every five or ten feet. 


Often, after surmounting a heart-breaking hill. they would find 
another wall of flame advancing upon them at right angles and be 
compelled to change anew the line of their retreat. In the end, 
completely played out, after toiling for a dozen hours like giants, 
thousands of them were compelled to abandon their trunks. Here 
the shopkeepers and soft members of the middle class were ata 
disadvantage. But the working-men dug holes in vacant lots and 
backyards and buried their trunks. 


The Doomed City 


At nine o'clock Wednesday evening I walked down through the very 
heart of the city. I walked through miles and miles of magnificent 
buildings and towering skyscrapers. Here was no fire. All was in 
perfect order. The police patrolled the streets. Every building had 
its watchman at the door. And yet it was doomed, all of it. There 
was no water. The dynamite was giving out. And at right angles two 
different conflagrations were sweeping down upon it. 


At one o'clock in the morning I walked down through the same 
section Everything still stood intact. There was no fire. And yet 
there was a change. A rain of ashes was falling. The watchmen at 
the doors were gone. The police had been withdrawn. There were 
no firemen, no fire-engines, no men fighting with dynamite. The 
district had been absolutely abandoned. I stood at the corner of 
Kearney and Market, in the very innermost heart of San Francisco. 
Kearny Street was deserted. Half a dozen blocks away it was 
burning on both sides. The street was a wall of flame. And against 
this wall of flame, silhouetted sharply, were two United States 
cavalrymen sitting their horses, calming watching. That was all. Not 
another person was in sight. In the intact heart of the city two 
troopers sat their horses and watched. 


Spread of the Conflagration 


Surrender was complete. There was no water. The sewers had long 
since been pumped dry. There was no dynamite. Another fire had 
broken out further uptown, and now from three sides conflagrations 
were sweeping down. The fourth side had been burned earlier in 
the day. In that direction stood the tottering walls of the Examiner 


building, the burned-out Call building, the smoldering ruins of the 
Grand Hotel, and the gutted, devastated, dynamited Palace Hotel 


The following will illustrate the sweep of the flames and the 
inability of men to calculate their spread. At eight o'clock 
Wednesday evening I passed through Union Square. It was packed 
with refugees. Thousands of them had gone to bed on the grass. 
Government tents had been set up, supper was being cooked, and 
the refugees were lining up for free meals 


At half past one in the morning three sides of Union Square were in 
flames. The fourth side, where stood the great St. Francis Hotel was 
still holding out. An hour later, ignited from top and sides the St. 
Francis was flaming heavenward. Union Square, heaped high with 
mountains of trunks, was deserted. Troops, refugees, and all had 
retreated. 


A Fortune for a Horse! 


It was at Union Square that I saw a man offering a thousand dollars 
for a team of horses. He was in charge of a truck piled high with 
trunks from some hotel. It had been hauled here into what was 
considered safety, and the horses had been taken out. The flames 
were on three sides of the Square and there were no horses. 


Also, at this time, standing beside the truck, I urged a man to seek 
safety in flight. He was all but hemmed in by several conflagrations. 
He was an old man and he Was on crutches. Said he: "Today is my 
birthday. Last night I was worth thirty thousand dollars. I bought 
five bottles of wine, some delicate fish and other things for my 
birthday dinner. I have had no dinner, and all I own are these 
crutches." 


I convinced him of his danger and started him limping on his way. 
An hour later, from a distance, I saw the truck-load of trunks 
burning merrily in the middle of the street. 


On Thursday morning at a quarter past five, just twenty-four hours 
after the earthquake, I sat on the steps of a small residence on Nob 
Hill. With me sat Japanese, Italians, Chinese, and negroes--a bit of 
the cosmopolitan flotsam of the wreck of the city. All about were 
the palaces of the nabob pioneers of Forty-nine. To the east and 
south at right angles, were advancing two mighty walls of flame 


I went inside with the owner of the house on the steps of which I 
sat. He was cool and cheerful and hospitable. "Yesterday morning," 
he said, "I was worth six hundred thousand dollars. This morning 
this house is all I have left. It will go in fifteen minutes. He pointed 
to a large cabinet. "That is my wife's collection of china. This rug 
upon which we stand is a present. It cost fifteen hundred dollars. 
Try that piano. Listen to its tone. There are few like it. There are no 
horses. The flames will be here in fifteen minutes." 


Outside the old Mark Hopkins residence a palace was just catching 
fire. The troops were falling back and driving the refugees before 
them. From every side came the roaring of flames, the crashing of 
walls, and the detonations of dynamite 


The Dawn of the Second Day 


I passed out of the house. Day was trying to dawn through the 
smoke-pall. A sickly light was creeping over the face of things. Once 
only the sun broke through the smoke-pall, blood-red, and showing 
quarter its usual size. The smoke-pall itself, viewed from beneath, 
was a rose color that pulsed and fluttered with lavender shades 
Then it turned to mauve and yellow and dun. There was no sun. And 
so dawned the second day on stricken San Francisco. 


An hour later I was creeping past the shattered dome of the City 
Hall. Than it there was no better exhibit of the destructive force of 
the earthquake. Most of the stone had been shaken from the great 
dome, leaving standing the naked framework of steel. Market 
Street was piled high with the wreckage, and across the wreckage 
lay the overthrown pillars of the City Hall shattered into short 
crosswise sections. 


This section of the city with the exception of the Mint and the Post- 
Office, was already a waste of smoking ruins. Here and there 
through the smoke, creeping warily under the shadows of tottering 
walls, emerged occasional men and women. It was like the meeting 
of the handful of survivors after the day of the end of the world. 


Beeves Slaughtered and Roasted 


On Mission Street lay a dozen steers, in a neat row stretching 
across the street just as they had been struck down by the flying 
ruins of the earthquake. The fire had passed through afterward and 
roasted them. The human dead had been carried away before the 
fire came. At another place on Mission Street I saw a milk wagon. A 
steel telegraph pole had smashed down sheer through the driver's 
seat and crushed the front wheels. The milk cans lay scattered 
around. 


All day Thursday and all Thursday night, all day Friday and Friday 
night, the flames still raged on. 


Friday night saw the flames finally conquered. through not until 
Russian Hill and Telegraph Hill had been swept and three-quarters 
of a mile of wharves and docks had been licked up. 


The Last Stand 


The great stand of the fire-fighters was made Thursday night on 
Van Ness Avenue. Had they failed here, the comparatively few 
remaining houses of the city would have been swept. Here were the 


magnificent residences of the second generation of San Francisco 
nabobs, and these, in a solid zone, were dynamited down across the 
path of the fire. Here and there the flames leaped the zone, but 
these fires were beaten out, principally by the use of wet blankets 
and rugs. 


San Francisco, at the present time, is like the crater of a volcano, 
around which are camped tens of thousands of refugees At the 
Presidio alone are at least twenty thousand. All the surrounding 
cities and towns are jammed with the homeless ones, where they 
are being cared for by the relief committees. The refugees were 
carried free by the railroads to any point they wished to go, and it is 
estimated that over one hundred thousand people have left the 
peninsula on which San Francisco stood. The Government has the 
situation in hand, and, thanks to the immediate relief given by the 
whole United States, there is not the slightest possibility of a 
famine. The bankers and business men hare already set about 
making preparations to rebuild San Francisco. 


